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Seven Rare Catalan Puppet Plays 


Daniel S. Keller 
University of California at Davis 


Customarily the repertory of puppet 
showmen in Catalonia, as in other 
parts of Spain, is transmitted orally 
from one generation to another. Com- 
plete texts of plays are not often avail- 
able. Promptbook versions of plays 
are jealously guarded, competition 
among professional showmen being 
keen. No national organization com- 
parable to either the Puppeteers of 
America or the British Puppet and 
Model Theatre Guild exists to foster 
interchange of ideas. 

Published plays intended expressly 
for the puppet. stage being somewhat 
of a rarity in Spain, whether in stand- 
ard Spanish or in a regional dialect, 
my interest was at once aroused by the 
discovery of six Catalan hand puppet 
plays by Lluis Milla and one by Santi- 
ago Rusinol. Through the courtesy of 
the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts I was 
recently able to examine this group of 
plays, published in Barcelona before 
the Spanish Civil War and now part of 
the McPharlin Memorial Collection. 
They are written in Catalan, which 
differs in many ways from Spanish. 
Information regarding their substance 
may be of interest to American puppet 
showmen and folklorists. 

The motive force of some of ‘these 
domestic comedies is a pun, which 
results in a misunderstanding among 
the characters and so determines the 
plot. For instance, in two plays by 
Lluis Milla, “Don Banyeta’s Tail,” and 
“Guess Who Kicked You,” a pun is the 
mainspring of the dramatic action. In 
the former the proclamation of a stut- 
tering town crier causes two characters 
to set out in search of a “tail” which 
the village apothecary has supposedly 
lost and for which he offers a reward. 
What he had in fact lost was a-pre- 


scription notebook, the misunderstand- 
ing having arisen from the close 
resemblance in sound of the Catalan 
word for “tail” and the first syMable of 
the word for “notebook” in that lhan- 
guage. The searchers, too impatient 
to hear out the stuttering pronounce- 
ment of the town crier, at last discover 
their error when they ‘try to claim the 
reward by presenting to the astonished 
apothecary a tail which they have just 
severed ‘from ‘the Devil, who they 
thought had stolen it from its rightful 
owner. 

The second of the two plays based on 
a pun depends on the similarity of the 
words “thing” and “kick” in spoken 
and written Catalan. The father of a 
marriageable daughter is angry at 
being kicked by an unknown assailant 
who had, in the dark, mistaken him 
for a lazy servant. A young suitor, 
after leaving a gift for the father on 
the evening of the mysterious kick, 
calls on the victim the following day to 
ask permission to wed tthe daughter. 
When he casually inquires whether 
the father had received a certain 
“thing” delivered the night before, the 
offended parent guesses that it was the 
suitor who kicked him. After the in- 
nocent youth has been soundly drub- 
bed the true assailant comes in to ad- 
mit his error and help set matters 
right. 

Some form of mistaken identity is 
frequently related to the punning. 
Thus, in the play about the apothe- 
cary’s tail, not only is there a verbal 
misunderstanding based on the simi- 
larity of the Catalan words for “tail” 
and “notebook,” but it is the Devil’s 
tail that is taken for the one the 
apothecary is thought to have lost. In 
the comedy pivoting on the resem- 











blance of the Catalan words for “kick” 
and “thing” the innocent suitor is 
believed to be the offender who had, 
in turn, actually kicked the -wrong 
person. 

While the humor of these plays 
occasionally stems from a pun, the 
boomeranging of deception (including 
self-deception) sometimes serves as a 
comic plot device. A good example is 
“Master Christopher’s Donkey,” by 
Milla. The protagonist of this play is 
a young rogue who aspires to the role 
of a Don Juan. In search of a con- 
quest to boast of to his cafe associates 
he accompanies a young girl and her 
parents home from market, disguising 
himself as the family’s donkey. The 
girl’s fiance, amusing himself at the 
schemer’s expense, leads the real ani- 
mal away after helping to substitute 
the rogue. Laden with provisions 
which he finds too heavy to bear any 
longer the substitute stumbles and 
gives himself away during the home- 
ward journey. The girl’s father forces 
him to bray so as to attract the lost 
beast. The animal finally responds to 
the youth’s ludicrous performance and 
returns accompanied by the girl’s 
fiance, who laughingly assures him 
that news of his exploits will gain for 
him the notoriety he so eagerly sought. 

The theme of Don Juan dies hard in 
Spain. A variation on it, again with 
the underlying theme of deception un- 
masked, is found in Santiago Rusinol’s 
farce, “The Prodigal Puppet.” Here 
the deciever is not the would-be prodi- 
gal ,but rather the Devil. When his 
parents refuse him permission to 
marry his sweetheart, Cristeta, the 
essentially simple and honest Titella 
tries to take his revenge by pretending 
to become a wastrel. Disowned by his 
angry father the forlorn Titella is be- 
friended by the Devil, whom he does 
not recognize. The Devil approves of 
Titella’s resolve to behave scandalous- 
ly end suggests that he try to seduce a 
wealthy marchioness. Titella’s fum- 
bling and half-hearted attempts to 
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make love to her are interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of the marquis, 
who ousts Titella after beating him at 
a game of chance. In despair Titella 
is about to hang himself, on the Devil’s 
advice, when Cristeta and the young 
man’s family appear in time to unmask 
the Devil, who is straightway dis- 
patched by Titella with the traditicnal 
big stick. 

As in “Master Christopher’s Don- 
key,” deception boomerangs again in 
Milla’s play “Titella’s Illness.” Titella, 
a young man whose habit of keeping 
late hours makes early rising difficult 
decides to feign illness so as to be able 
to rest in bed. Three doctors are called 
in by his anxious parents. Each one 
in turn proves to be a charlatan who 
proposes such absurd and drastic 
remedies (bleeding with leeches, am- 
putation, harsh scrubbing) that he 
arouses the misgivings of the family. 
When, at length, all three charlatans 
meet and noisily dispute over how to 
cure the patient, Titella emerges with 
a cudgel and drives them out, promis- 
ing his parents not to repeat the decep- 
tion. Here as in “Don Banyeta’s Tail” 
the medical profession is the target of 
satire. Doctors are portrayed as ridicu- 
lous creatures who use a pompous and 
mystifying jargon and offer exagger- 
ated cures. The apothecary, scurrying 
about with an enormous syringe, fares 
no better. 

The theme of self-deception, in 
which pretentious characters are made 
to eat their own words, appears in 
Milla’s “The Four Josephines, or The 
First Day of Christmas.” A poor but 
honest shoemaker is about to marry a 
girl whose ne’er-do-well father sud- 
denly claims to be the winner of the 
grand prize in the Christmas lottery. 
The girl and all her family assume airs 
of importance and snub the poor 
suitor, turning him out. But the father, 
failing to examine his lottery ticket 
carefully, had confused his 06960 with 
the winning 09690. Of course the poor 
Shoemaker holds the winning ticket. 
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“Syrup of Stick,” strongly reminis- 
cent of the antics of the Punch and 
Judy booth, is Milla’s domestic sequel 
to the lottery ticket play. The same 
shoemaker is seen living with two 
shrews, who happen to be his wife and 
her mother. They hound him relent- 
lessly for money and expensive clothes 
and suffer fainting spells whenever he 
opposes their wishes. In league with 
them is a rascally doctor who advises 
the shoemaker that their fainting fits 
can only be cured by letting them have 
their way in everything. But a drug- 
gist friend of the shoemaker proposes 
a better remedy, “syrup of stick,” 
which the shoemaker applies with all 


the vigor of Punch until the shrews are 
completely subdued. 

One of the salient features of these 
puppet plays from northeastern Spain 
is the lively quality that Spaniards 
call “gracia,” which refers to the 
witticisms, wordplay, and _ colorful 
exaggeration abounding throughout 
the dialogue and usually not suscepti- 
ble of effective translation. It is as 
though the playwright were exerting 
every effort to avoid prosaic exacti- 
tude, preferring the absurd and fanci- 
ful because, though not true to life, he 
considered them more worthy of being 
so. 


Reminiscences of a Puppeteer 


Ann Haggarty 
Theatre Arts Dept. 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


In an art as ancient as that of puppe- 
try, styles are usually considered set 
and opportunities for experimentation 
few and far between because of the 
inherent limitations of figures that 
live only through their manipulators. 
To the uninitiated, there are only cer- 
tain choices of media for the puppe- 
teer: the hand or glove puppet, the rod 
puppet, the shadow figure and the 
stringed marionette. But in the Detroit 
Puppet Theatre production of Billy 
the Kid it was proved without a doubt 
that the field of puppetry is limitless 
in variation, that horizons are wider 
than ever before, and that this form of 
theatre art has greater possibilities 
now than at any other time in its 
history. 

The use of a giant rod puppet for 
this program which was given in 
cooperation with the Detroit Sympho- 
ny Children’s Concerts, was conceived 
by producer Gil Oden, Curator of 
Theatre Arts at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, and director George Latshaw of 
Akron, Ohio. It is a signal instance of 


an old idea given new significance and 
scope through a novel and imaginative 
application. The Japanese Bunraku 
has three-foot-tall rod puppets and 
three manipulators, dressed in black 
to provide a measure of invisibility. 
The puppets for Billy were three times 
that height and had two manipulators 
each. The effects, highly dramatic in 
nature, obtained with this type of 
figure, surprised even ourselves. 

As we assembled to take part in this 
pioneer feat, a real challenge faced 
each puppeteer. The whole nature of 
the project gave us many aspects to 
consider. We are working with a 
symphony orchestra - the breadth and 
power of the music left no room for 
dialogue and our projection must be 
entirely in mime. Thus we would have 
to show broad and even violent action, 
the most minute nuances of feeling and 
subtle relationships of character, 
through movement and gesture alone. 
Spoken articulation of any kind was 
out. We ourselves must be anonymous 
and literally blacked out, yet project 











definite personalities as teams. And we 
must assimilate the themes of Aaron 
Copeland’s suite to such a degree that 
even a single wail of the oboe or stab 
of trumpet could call forth the 
appropriate action on our part. 

Our beginnings were awkward. The 
unique features of the puppets them- 
selves made the early handling dififi- 
cult and humorous. First of all we had 
to accustom ourselves to their size. 
Though constructed to be as light as 
possible, their weight was concentrated 
in the upper parts of the body and a 
tendency to nosedive the figure was 
inevitable until ~we became used to 
their centers of gravity. Another 
problem was the initial division of the 
areas of manipulation - both arms and 
legs could be freely moved, but with 
practice we discovered that results 
were infinitely better if one puppeteer 
held the figure, walked it and 
maneuvered the head, while the other 
attended the arms. Thus, instead of 
standing side by side with each puppe- 
teer taking a right or left side of the 
figure to work, the team stood one be- 
hind the other in an “inside-outside” 
arrangement, the former handling the 
body and walking, the latter handling 
the arms. 

As manipulating became more spe- 
cific, further technical problems arose. 

In the larger areas of movement, it 
became evident that the figure could 
never be turned fully to the side; 
actually they were constructed on a 
two-dimensional basis and virtually 
disappeared when this occured. This 
problem was the concern of the puppe- 
teer who handled the body itself and 
was surmounted by a system of partial 
turns for greater realism of body 
movement - mainly quarter turns. Also 
a greater illusion of reality in this area 
was possible if the head was turned, 
swivelled atop the aluminum pole of 
the spine, as the body moved or chang- 
ed direction. Since only one hand was 
free to walk the body, the creation of 
this illusion took deft practice. Several 


puppeteers were able to “walk” the 
hinged legs by actually putting their 
own feet under the felt shoes of the 
figure and moving legs. Another alter- 
native was walking by moving one of 
the hinged legs by hand and the other 
with one foot. Naturally this was easier 
to manage with the skirted female 
figures. In close movement, a slight 
push with one foot made the leg bend 
and facilitated kneeling, crouching 
and turning. 

The puppeteer moving arms dis- 
covered that all times he was faced 
with the difficulty of the upper arm, 
which consisted in a length of plastic 
clothesline under the bright costume. 
If this part was not kept taut at every 
moment, there was a distressing ten- 
dency of the arm to collapse and mak- 
ing the monumental puppet iook un- 
real if not grotesque. Also, since the 
puppeteer stood in back of his partner, 
there was a tendency to hold the arms 
too far back in an un-natural position; 
greater scope and mobility were ob- 
tained by handling the arm rod from 
the very end of the stick rather than 
close to the elbow. | 

In conjunction with these technical 
problems of handling the figures, ran 
the actual working with the music. It 
is interesting to note that we began, 
not with the score itself, but with 
actual spoken conversation among 
ourselves as a touchstone. We impro- 
vised the scene first: for example, we 
imagined what Billy and his Mother 
would say to one another, how a 
mother would talk to her lively, mis- 
chievous son, and matched dialogue 
and action accordingly. We thought 
and felt - fear, anger, love, gaiety, sur- 
prise, pantomiming the actions as we 
made up the impromptu dialogue. The 
results of this progression from the 
general to the particular were start- 
ling. It was fascinating to watch our 
particular puppet develop a personal- 
ity through our own words and actions. 
Since we could never see our own 
projections from the rear vantage 
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point, it became a matter of felt move- 
ment and coordination. How would we 
react to a given situation - a killing 
for instance - our brains and imagina- 
tions mimed these feelings through 
our puppets. This method of impro- 
vised dialogue held over even into the 
performances, particularly in the more 
difficult scenes where feeling must be 
conveyed with “little” actions. In one 
of the climactic scenes, the manipula- 
tors of Billy and his sweetheart 
Conchita still whispered snatches of 
dialogue for a more successful panto- 
miming of the love between them and 
the fear of capture by Pat Garrett and 
his cohorts. 

Last and most important came the 
work of coordinating the pantomime 
with the actual score. It was a joy to 
work with the music of Copeland with 
its lively Western themes and many 
moods. Latshaw had wisely left us to 
work out the main movements our- 
selves and only insisted on specific 
rhythm for certain passages in the 
music: Conchita’s Spanish dance in the 
opening sequence had to be in strictest 
time with the dance theme. During the 
big shooting scene between Billy and 
his enemies, the actual “shots” in the 
music had to be matched by appro- 
priate mimed gun-fire; Billy had to 
stab the man who killed his mother at 
a precise upsurge in the flow of the 
score. However, at other times move- 
ment was not strictly timed, which 
gave greater reality to the story. “Cue” 


themes were followed: the light, 
spritely theme of Billy the Boy, while 
commanding his entrance, did not in- 
volve an exact rhythmical pattern on 
his part; the charging notes of the 
horns brought the men on stage for 
the gun-play scenes; the derisive 
syncopation of the violins signalled 
general mockery by the townspeople 
when Billy is first brought into 
custody. But these themes only pre- 
cipitated free, rather than stylized 
movement, and the carrying on of the 
action and of the story line. 

Here then, was our synthesis - first 
to acquire proficiency of handling and 
ability to express action and feeling, 
then to put this expression to music 
and relate the figures to one another 
to create a dramatic whole. Through 
this interpretation of the music with 
these giant rod puppets, this saga of 
the Old West came to life. The rewards 
were two-fold— our development as 
performers in a unique idiom, and in 
a larger sense the proof to ourselves 
and to our audiences that in this new 
idiom of dramatic art lies the key to 
new developments and further pro- 
gress in the field of puppetry. 

Having worked in the show myself 
on one of the main figures, I have done 
the article from the point of view of 
the puppeteer, thinking that it might 
be of interest to your readers, as it is 
a new art in a sense and the develop- 
ment of skills in this regard is a 
novelty as well. 


Mott Foundation Program 


Althea Rozeboom 


The children of Flint, Michigan love 
Puppets! 

We feel that the Puppet Theatre 
Program is largely responsible for this 
affection. It is one of three parts of a 
Children’s Theatre sponsored by the 
Mott Foundation, an organization that 


provides a program of Education and 
recreation for the people of Flint. It is 
unique in that it is the only Founda- 
tion of its kind administered through 
the city Board of Education. 

There are three major areas of 
activity in the Children’s Theatre... 








Creative Dramatics, Scripted Plays, 
and Puppet Theatre. In after school 
and Saturday classes our children are 
developing skills in live and puppet 
theatre. At the present time 800 child- 
ren are taking part in the program. 
The fastest growing area is Puppet 
Theatre, with over 300 active puppe- 
teers, and there is a list of schools 
waiting to be staffed. 

In an age when passive watching 
and listening to movies and television 
too often characterizes children’s activ- 
ity (or lack of it) we realize the fun 
that children have when they are ex- 
posed to the joys of creating, of work- 
ing with friends, of giving to others 
through the programs they create. 

We are aware of the value of a 
GOOD puppet program as a character 
building technique. We see Democratic 
living at its best when boys and girls 
learn to work together for the good of 
the group. We notice the shy child’s 
release from inhibition as he forgets 
self in the animation of his puppet 
and wins acceptance from the group 
for a job well done. 

We emphasize the necessity for good 
taste. Our Junior Puppeteers learn 
that every time they face an audience 
they are educating ....for good or for 
bad. Consequently we adopt a code of 
ethics for our Puppet friends. They do 
not kill (witches and wicked kings are 
banished but never beheaded). They 
try to use good grammar... Burr 
Tillstrom has been our shining ex- 
ample. They do not ridicule race, 
creed, religion or physical deformity, 

. a large order for our puppet folk, 
but one our children seriously strive to 
live up to. 

The classes (or clubs, as the children 
prefer to call them) meet once a week 
for a period of twelve weeks fall and 
spring, with a _ special intensified 
program in the summer. 

We use a Creative Theatre approach 
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in our classes, and by the end of the 
term the children have attained a 
degree of skill in manipulation, have 
had some basic training in stagecraft, 
have made puppets and have worked 
with their group to produce a play for 
presentation to classmates and parents. 

Two years ago the Junior Puppeteers 
of Flint had their first Annual Puppet 
Carnival. Displays of the children’s 
work were set up, shows were given 
by some of the more experienced 
groups, ideas were exchanged, and new 
goals were set for the following year’s 
Carnival. The second carnival proved 
an even greater success, and we are 
looking forward to our third this 
spring. 

Mention must be made of an advanc- 
ed group of youngsters (22 in all) 
who experimented with tape record- 
ing. (They have some interesting 
views to add to the pros and cons of 
recording a show.) The children pro- 
duced NORA WOOD’S lovely play, 
LOST BOY. These children using 
creative techniques, gave a sensitive 
and beautiful performance. The ideas 
for production came from the group, 
the staging was their own, and their 
enthusiasm was so high that they 
presented over fifteen performances! 

With all this growing enthusiasm, 
there is a great need for teachers. A 
training program for adults, sponsored 
by the Mott foundation, was inaugurat- 
ed two years ago. To this class come 
adults who want to teach in our 
Children’s Theatre, also Scout leaders, 
church school workers, recreation 
leaders, and workers with handicapped 
children. 

It is evident that Puppetry has gain- 
ed real status in our Children’s 
Theatre program. IT BELONGS !!!! 
And it has become one more facet in 
the growing program of cultural 
advantages given to the children of 
Flint. 











Puppet Workshop 


Veva Mann 


Puppeteers, old and new, can fret 
about the problems of puppetry end- 
lessly, but we know of one group 
which decided to DO SOMETHING. 
The Los Angeles County Guild, still 
glowing with enthusiasm from last 
summer’s festival, went into action in 
the autumn with a series of workshop 
sessions designed to teach the basis 
skills of the craft to beginners and at 
the same time improve the techniques 
of advanced puppeteers. 

The idea of such a program pre- 
sented problems in itself. How many 
would participate? Where could ses- 
sions be held? Who was qualified to 
teach, or could spare the time? How 
could the project be financed? Should 
“outsiders” be admitted? What types 
of puppets should be emphasized? But 
the paramount question was: Where to 
start? 

There was no final plan. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was decided to 
hold Workshop No. 1 and see what 
developed. 

No. 1 Workshop was announced 
through the regular county monthly 
Newsletter. More than twenty reserva- 
tions came in. It was planned as an 
all-day Sunday session, with catered 
luncheon, to be held in the Pasadena 
Y.M.C.A. building. Non-members paid 
$6.00; members paid $5.00. All materi- 
als were furnished by the Guild and 
were ready in an individual box, label- 
ed for its owner. The group was divid- 
ed into two units: Each person in the 
first group, under the supervision of 
Harry Burnett, modeled and cast a 
head, while the second group, under 
Blanding Sloan, tackled the problems 
of planning plays. After lunch, the 
groups exchanged areas and jobs, and 
each person went home proudly 
clutching the box assigned to him in 
the morning, but something new had 


been added. The sculptor’s hand had 
transformed the raw material into a 
head, and sheets of paper were covered 
with sketches signifying ideas in the 
making. 

A carpentry shop was necessary for 
the next session, held again Sunday, 
which seemed to be the only day when 
members of this group could attend. 
Blanding Sloan contributed his shop 
and its facilities. Harry Burnett, who 
put in long hours of advance prepara- 
tion, taught construction of various 
types of bodies, and with the help of 
molds provided by him, and many 
shredded newspapers mixed with 
paste, torsos emerged. Wooden bodies 
and hands were constructed, and 
twenty tired but happy pupils enthusi- 
astically voted for the earliest possible 
date after Christmas for No. 3. 

What kind of paint for each job? 
Again under the supervision of Mr. 
Burnett, workshoppers in the third 
meeting were introduced to a variety 
of finishes. This would have been too 
expensive for individual experimenta- 
tion, but because they are a unified 
group Guild members were able to try 
a-.large assortment of kinds and colors 
of finishes.. 

No attempt was made in the work- 
shops to plan a joint show. Each person 
concentrated on acquiring in a few 
brief hours as much “know-how” as he 
could, and each vowed that the head 
and body and the paint would add up 
to a finished puppet without delay. The 
exciting reason for a finished puppet 
was the promise for the next work- 
shop: it was to be devoted to costum- 
ing. Mrs. Malcolm Wilkes, whose 
nimble fingers dress the marionettes of 
Yale Puppeteers and Bob Baker, 
agreed to give from her vast reservoir 
of ideas and skill. This time the home 
of two other members, Vicki Mann and 
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her mother Veva Mann, was used. 
Torsos (of marionettes of course) were 
padded here and there, fabrics were 
snipped, and sewed and glued and 
tacked into place. 

Before the conclusion of -Workshop 
No. 4, the happy exhausted workshop- 
pers clammored for another session 
to continue their projects. Malcolm 
Wilkes and Harry Burnett were on 
hand again to supervise. 

Plans are now under way for Work- 
shop’ No. 6 and other Guild members 
are asking when a new series can be 
started. 

The efforts of many members of the 
Guild have gone into this project. 
John Zweers, president of the Guild, 
scouted to find supplies which could 
be purchased at professional discounts 
for these workshops. 


The group activity has added 
impetus to the work done at home by 
puppeteers. Problems, which hereto- 
fore stumped an_ individual, are 
brought to a workshop session and are 
solved. Beginners have learned the 
“right way” to do a job, and have 
saved themselves long hours of trial 
and error methods. 

The Los Angeles County Guild of 
Puppetry heartily recommends this 
type of project to other local groups. 
The project has paid for itself. The 
members who have taught are pleased 
with the results; the ones who have 
learned are enthusiastic. The Guild 
is doing what guilds were organized to 
do centuries ago: they have brought 
together talents and skills for the 
benefit of this fine art. 


Unima 


UNIMA, the great International 
Puppeteers Association, which func- 
tioned from 1929 until World War II 
was reorganized last December on a 
world wide scale. It has plans for in- 
ternational puppet festivals, and for the 
promotion and dissemination of puppet 
information as in former years. 

The P of A, through the action of 
your Council has become a group 


member, and will participate in its 
activities. 

Individual memberships will be 
welcomed and you are urged to sup- 
port this organization wherever pos- 
sible. American memberships are 
temporarily set at $5.00 plus 30¢ clear- 
ing charge. Romain Proctor will clear 
memberships from you until perma- 
nent foreign address is available. 


Bucharest Bound 


The P of A is exceedingly fortunate 
in having two representatives at the 
forthcoming Bucharest Puppet Festi- 
val to be held in Bucharest, Roumania 
from May 15 to June 1. 

Romain Proctor, current President of 
the P of A, will represent the organi- 
zation, while Marjorie Batchelder Mc- 
Pharlin, has been selected as one of 
the judges for the Festival, and in 
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addition will continue a lecture tour 
for the State Department. 

Both have made European puppet 
tours before and it will mean the re- 
newing of many old acquaintances 
among European puppeteers for both 
of them. Both will attend all the 
festivities and bring back complete 
reports which will be given at the 
Chapel Hill Festival. 
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Festival at Chapel Hill Aug. 4-9 


George Merten 


The campus of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill) should 
be an ideal place to spend the week of 
August 4, 1958. The surroundings are 
extremely pleasant and, for those 
planning a few extra days either ahead 
of or following the Festival, the ocean 
is little more than 100 miles distant. 
Then, too, there is the large swimming 
pool right on campus. Everything 
possible, and sometimes the impos- 
sible, is being done to make this a 
most enjoyable and profitable Festival. 
Even the program will not be-ex- 
haustingly overcrowded! And, speak- 
ing of program, here are some of the 
things that have been arranged so far, 
with more still to come. 


Shows 


Among those bringing shows to 
Festival are the Proctors, Erica and the 
Melchoir Marionettes, Nancy Hazell, 
Rod Young, Judith Lawrence, Joe 
Owens, Lettie Connell, Elizabeth Mer- 
ten, George Latshaw, Ronald and Janet 
Herrick, Tony Urbano and Dorothy 
Hayward, with others still coring in. 
This may be the first time some of you 
will have seen shows from the West 
coast, and they will be good! 


Lectures, Panels and Discussions 


These sessions will be held morning 
and afternoon each day prior to the 
auditorium performance at 3:30 p.m. 
One of the many interesting subjects 
scheduled will be Playwriting, con- 
ducted by a member of the nationally 
known playwriting department of the 
University of North Carolina. The 
Evaluation session wil give you 
practical assistance on how to go 
about evaluating a production. This 
knowledge will be invaluable in ap- 
praising your own show as well as the 
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shows you see. Other sessions will deal 
with Elements of Theatre, Religious 
Puppetry, and reports on the Festival 
of Puppet Theatres and the U.N.LM.A. 
(Union International des Marionettes) 
Conference, of which the P. of A. is a 
member, held at Bucharest, Roumania, 
in May. These reports will be given by 
Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin, one of 
the judges at the Festival, and Romain 
Proctor, a- delegate to the U.N.IM.A. 
Conference. Prock has promised to 
take plenty of colored transparencies 
to show us. There will also be a ses- 
sion for Professionals. and Marjorie 
McPharlin will conduct a participation 
session entitled “Building a Puppet 
Play”. 

Others taking part in these events, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
will be Helen Josephs, Jean Wiksell, 
Bill Jacoby, Marion Duvall, Lettie 
Connell and a number of other well 
known puppeteers, to be announced 
later. 

On the Wednesday night there will 
be a program, “Music for the Theatre” 
presented by Mr. Norman Cordon, of 
the University of North Carolina 
faculty and the Metropolitan Opera. 


Workshop 


As already stated in a previous 
Journal, the Workshop this year will 
be held in the main lecture hall, with 
everyone comfortably seated and see- 
ing one demonstration at a time. There 
will be question periods at the con- 
clusion of each demonstration. 

Here are some of the demonstrations 
that will be given: Animating the 
Features; Casting in Rubber; Set 
Design; Celastic; Principles of Hand 
Puppet Construction; Principles of 
Marionette Construction; Manipula- 

(Continued on page 22); 








WORKSHOP — L. A. 


The role of Harry Burnett as teacher 
in place of'director of the Turnabout 
Theatre is not too unusual, considering 
his and Forman Brown’s early days at 
Yale. In this role he has given in- 
valuable help to the Los Angeles 
County Guild presided over by John 
Zweers. John Zweers, left; Harry 
Burnett, right. (See story by Veva 
Mann elsewhere) 

We can’t help commenting here that 
we have never seen a professional in 
the P of A too “big” to give a beginner 
the help he needs. I know of no other 
profession where this policy is coun- 
tenanced, let alone prevalent. That is 
what makes Festivals so fascinating 

...that is what makes the P of A 
such a wonderful organization. 


THE HERRICKS 


We were delighted when George 
Merten called the other night and 
said, “Can you still add the Herricks” 
to the list of those who will do Festi- 
val performances?” We could! 

Ron and Jane Herrick started pup- 
perty in 1937. Their first show was a 
fill-in for Tony Sarg who couldn’t 
make it back from the mid-west in 
time for an engagement. 

They now have a large repertoire of 
classic and original plays which they 
perform in schools, churches and other 
organizations in the Hudson Valley, 
Eastern New York and Western New 
England. 

Ron is pictured with Margo, their 
ballet dancer, while Jane smiles at 
Mr. O’Hoolihan, from an _ original 
Irish fairy tale, “The Magic Shoes of 
Kilmara.” 





PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 


VIVIAN MICHAEL 


At Festival, their presentation will 
be, “The Prince and the Mermaid.” 
Don’t miss it! 


MAX LEAVITT ON FIFTH AVE. 


The usual Easter Parade’ on Fifth 
Avenue was enhanced by the magnifi- 
cent display in Lord. and Taylor’s 
windows of Max Leavitts’ marionettes 
from “Emperor’s Nightingale.” Even 
“sacks and chemises” had to give way 
to this georgeous display of beautifully 
costumed marionettes, and we are sure 
they were much more worthy: of 
attention. See more under “It’s New 
to Us” in this issue. 


MARJORIE McPHARLIN 


Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin was 
scheduled to leave New York on 
May 12 for . Bucharest, .an_ in- 
vited guest of the Roumanian govern- 
ment to serve as a member of. an 
international jury, in conjunction with 
the Bucharest Festival which takes 
place from May 15 to June 1. As you 
have noted the international Festival 
is the result of a newly awakened 
interest in UNIMA, The Union Inter- 
nationale des (Marionettes, an old 
organization which has been revived 
through the efforts of European pup- 
peteers. 

With delegates from countries of 
both eastern and western Europe, the 
Western Hemisphere and the Orient, 
“It is hoped that the exchange of 
ideas will be a step toward greater 
understanding among nations.” 

Commenting on her invitation to 
attend the Festival, Marjerie says, 
“This is all to the good. It is signifi- 
cant that the Communis‘ nations are 
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developing on all these fronts, cultural, 
economic, social, scientific—and that 
a nation like Rumania would be will- 
ing and able to finance such a national 
activity for a minor form of theatre.” 

With plans still incomplete when we 
last heard from her, Marjorie was 
looking forward to a State Department 
tour of several cities, including Ankara 
and ‘possibly Instanbul, Belgrade and 
Athens. Here she will lecture on- the 
Puppet Theatre in America, supple- 
menting the lecture with lantern 
slides and a collection of puppets. 

Marjorie recently presented a pro- 
gram on Javanese and Balinese Thea- 
tre Arts, at the Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art in Sante Fe. 

In the picture with Marjorie are 
two Javanese rod puppets, (Wayang 
Goleh), comic characters ..Semar left, 
Petruh right. ° 


JIM MENKE 


Last year it was L. A. for Jim 
Menke. This year it is the army! 

Jim doubts whether he will be able 
to make the Festival this year for 
Uncle Sam has a way of doing his 
own scheduling. 

However, Jim writes that “puppets 
are the only things that make the 


army bearable.” He is busy with a 
club act .. . even won a silver medal 
and as a member of the Enlisted Men’s 
Council which directs the service 
clubs, he hopes to find more oppor- 
tunities for his puppets. 

On the side, he is building a new 
show “Sleeping Beauty” for that day 
when Uncle Sam hands him that little 
“diploma” and says, “You’re out of the 
army, man!” . 


CHAPEL HILL 


No busses to hop, no need to call a 
taxi, no long walks to tire you at the 
end of day. Chapel Hill campus is 
compact, and everything points to the 
fact that we can have a little more 
leisure than usual. Once again we 
will all be in the same dorm where 
friends can meet, and strangers can 
make friends in the short time that 
we have. See map for locations. 

1. Cobb Dorm.... Registration, Ex- 

hibit and Store. 

2. Carroll Hall... Lectures 

3. Memorial Hall... Public Perfor- 

mances 

. Forest 

Pourri 

. Pool... Park 

. Cafeteria 


Glade Theater ... Pot- 


Constitutional Change 


At the 1957 Festival, to meet certain 
government requirments, council pro- 
posed that a change be made in the 
wording of Article II of the Constitu- 
tion, which states the purpose of the 
P of A. 

This does not materially alter the 
policy of the P of A, it merely alters 
the wording to meet certain technical 
requirments. The proposal must be 
voted on at the coming Festival. 

It now reads: “The object of this 
non-profit organization shall be the 


improvement of all fields of puppetry 
and the increased welfare of those 
engaged in puppetry.” 

It was proposed that this wording be 
changed to read: “The Puppeteers of 
America shall be a non-profit organiza- 
tion. Its purpose shall be to raise the 
standards of puppetry. 

This shall be accomplished through 
an educational program of annual con- 
ferences, institutes, workshops, lecture 
programs, exhibitions, publications and 
advisory services.” 





FESTIVAL AT CHAPEL HILL AUG. 4-9 (Continued) 


(Continued from page 11) 
tion; Designing Your Stage; New 
Material for Styling the Puppet’s Hair; 


How to make use of Magnetism, etc 
and etc, 


The Exhibit 


It is expected that another issue of 
the Journal will reach you just prior to 
Festival this year (Bless the Editor!), 
so you will have more details regard- 
ing workshop personnel at that time. 
However, do not delay in sending in 
your advance registrations. This is of 
great assistance to the organizers and 
makes for your greater comfort and 
convenience. 

It is hoped that we shall have a 
large and interesting Exhibit this year, 
and we have quite a lot promised al- 
reeady. Rod Young is in charge of the 
mounting of the Exhibit and will no 
doubt be pleased to hear of any early 
arrivals who can lend a hand with this 
important aspect of the Festival. 

In addition to the usual Puppet Ex- 
hibit we hope to have a comprehen- 
sive PHOTO EXHIBIT. Will those of 
you who have good photographs of 
your puppets and yourselves, please 
send them along at the same time as 
your puppet exhibits, UNDER SEPA- 
RATE COVER, but include them in 
your exhibit listings on the Exhibitor’s 
card, enclosed with this Journal. The 
photographs should be of a size not less 
than 8 x 10. 

Please send duplicate copies wher- 
ever possible which can be retained 
for future Journals, Photos of Festival 
shows are especially meeded for Jour- 
nal. 


Rooms 

Cobb Dormitory will be the princi- 
pal residence building and the rates 
are as follaws: 

Single room: $2.75 per day or $12.00 
per week. 


Double room: $2.00 per day each 
person or $8.00 per week each person. 
It might be to your advantage, if you 
are staying less than a week, to pay 
the weekly rate. Work it out on the 
above scale. 

Linen and towels are furnished. 


Meals 


Just a reminder of the information 
that has already appeared in the Jour- 
nal, that meals will be served at the 
Cafeteria on the campus at very 
reasonable prices. There are several 
other eating places nearby for those 
who want them from time to time. 


How to get to the Festival 


Probably a great many of you will 
drive to Chapel Hill and will have no 
difficulty in arriving after consulting a 
road map. For those who are flying, 
there is transportation service from the 
joint Durham-Raleigh Airport direct to 
Chapel Hill. Travelers by bus may find 
that their busses go by way of Chapel 
Hill, particularly if coming from a 
southerly direction. Othenwise, de-bus 
at Durham and take the Durham- 
Chapel Hill bus, which leaves at fre- 
quent intervals. This is a distance of a 
little under 10 miles. Train travelers 
will probably find it much quicker to 
abondon the train at Raleigh and take 
the Raleigh-Chapel Hill bus, 20 miles, 
instead of awaiting the Raleigh- 
Durham train connection. Both the 
Southern and Seaboard Railways 
serve Raleigh. The Durham Junior 
League, who are handling the local 
Festival arrangements, have said that 
they can provide some station-wagon 
transportation from Raleigh to Chapel 
Hill and will man an information 
booth at Raleigh station during the 
period of the greatest number af 
arrivals. This would probably be 
between mid-day Sunday and mid-day 
Monday. The Junior League guaran- 
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tees that nobody will be stuck for a 
way to get to Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Charles Steel, 1409 Dollar Ave- 
nue, Durham, N. C. is Chairman of the 
Junior League committee set up to 
handle the advance Registrations. If 
you know your train arrival time at 
Raleigh it would be of assistance if 
you would include this information 
with your registration. 


Pot Pourri 


So far not many people have re- 
sponded to Bruce Bucknell’s call for 
registrations for the two Pot-Pourri 
sessions. However, many of you are 
no doubt preparing something special 
for this event. Believe me when I say 
that we are taking the Pot-Pourri very 
seriously as an integral part of the 
Festival program, and that is why 
we are trying to organize it ahead of 
time and thereby save it from appear- 
ing as a hodge-podge of material that 
doesn’t really matter. There are a 
lot of people in the P. of A. who have 
good shows that we do not know about. 
We want you to come forward and 
give us the opportunity to see some 
of your work. We can really use it. 
I am expecting that my own contri- 
bution to the Festival shows this year 
will be in the Pot-Pourri—and I would 
like some company! Please write to 
Bruce soon! 


Program Advertising 


Milton Halpert is handling the ad- 
gathering for the printed program 
this year. This puts it under the head- 
ing of “a good thing.” If you wish 
to place personal ads., or know a firm 
that produces anything associated with 
puppets and you feel they might like 
to advertise, contact Milton Halpert, 
61 Roydon Drive East, Merrick, Long 
Island, N. Y., for rates, etc. 


The Store 


Want to Buy? Want to Sell? The 
Festival Store is your answer! 
The Store will sell your new pub- 
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lications or used puppet books; your 
puppets, new or old; puppet heads, 
parts or controls, or the unwanted odds 
and ends that are cluttering your 
workshop. No article is too small or 
no quanity too large as long as it has 
some relation to puppetry. 

The success of the Festival Store, a 
very successful venture to date has 
depended upon those who have fur- 
nished the merchandise to sell. With- 
out it, there can be no store! 

The P of A retains 20% of the selling 
price for its services, but the seller, 
the P of A and the buyer all prafit. 
Start now to assemble material for the 
Store. Price your article to include 
this commission. 

Each article must be labeled with a 
3x5 file card with your name, title 
of the article and the selling price. 

Ship in advance to Exhibit Chair- 
man, labeled “Store” or deliver 
directly to Vivian Michael upon ar- 
rival. 


Brochures 


It will make the program organ- 
ization of future Festivals a lot easier 
if more information is readily to hand. 
Would all those of you who have 
brochures describing your shows, 
please forward a copy to me for fur- 
ther reference. Whenever you have 
a new show and produce another 
brochure, shoot that along too, so that 
we can keep up-to-date. In fact, it 
would be handy to know of your per- 
sonal specialties in the field of pup- 
petry. We can use specialists too. 


Urgent! 


Please return all cards enclosed with 
this issue of the Journal as promptly 
as possible. This will facilitate regis- 
tration and at the same time assure 
you of the service you’d like to have. 

On arrival at the Festival, proceed 
immediately to Cobb Dormitory to 
register and receive your room alloca- 
tion. Thank you for co-operating. See 
you at Chapel Hill. 


It’s News to Us 


Peg Blickle 


Puppet Roles 


What can one do with a puppet? 
Anything. Puppets are now helping to 
solve the many problems amid the 
turbulence of “Jungle Areas”. Public 
School 612, New York City has dis- 
covered that a puppet project for 
potential juvenile delinquent boys 
supplies a psychological outlet for 
destructive impulses. The boys fashion 
their puppets themselves. They invent 
puppet shows in which the puppets can 
make bad remarks about their teach- 
ers. They can comment on other 
youngsters. They can cuss out their 
parents. They can say all of the things 
that would get a boy in trouble if he 
said them himself. The boys use the 
puppets to act out their resentments. 
They have a wonderful time when 
they get it off their chests, they feel 
better. They are now preparing to put 
on a puppet show at a City-wide Boy 
Scout Jamboree. The first version of 
their skits was pretty suggestive. 
Gradually they have changed the 
whole tone of the program and now it 
is featuring puppets playing bongo, 
drums, singing negro spirituals and 
many other acceptable acts. 

Even the Japanese police are using 
the puppets in their efforts to prevent 
delinquency. They try to stop it in its 
early stages with educational programs 
using movies, photo collections and 
popular Japanese curbside “paper 
theatres” which resemble a Punch and 
Judy show. Paper figures show the 
evil effects of misconduct. 

Puppets literally move in strange 
ways and are often found in strange 
places. They’re at home any where, so 
nobody should be surprised to see the 
puppets from Max Leavitt’s “Emper- 
or’s Nightingale” gracing Lord and 
Taylor’s windows outdoing in every 


way the mannequins. In contrast to 
the modern explosive and chemise look 
are the magnificent simplicity of the 
beautifully costumed puppets. The 
puppets come directly to Lord and 
Taylors after climaxing the Little 
Orchestra’s season at Hunter College 
with a spectacular production of 
Stravinsky’s “Emperor’s Nightingale” 
based on Hans Christian Anderson’s 
famous fairy tale. Produced against 
simple effectiveness, a silk screen and 
props including two decorative birds, 
the show was conceived, produced and 
narrated by the imaginative Max 
Leavitt. Manipulating the puppets 
were Bernie Joy, Marion Paone, James 
Ray, and Mary Lynn Whitman. 

Although Lord and Taylor’s window 
shows inanimate puppets, other stores 
are turning to puppets in action. 
Puppeteer, Elek Hartman of Victoria 
Productions “packs ’em outside” the 
Adam and Eve Shop in New York -- 
SRO. Produced in about 7 feet of 
window frontage with a 5-foot depth, 
Mr. Hartman produces a 7-minute 
show every half hour, “Mink Kastle”, 
story of two wealthy minks. It is 
entirely a public service with no 
mention of business appeals unless 
one can call it merchandizing when 
one puppet declares, “We’re going out 
to spend, spend, spend!” Puppets 
throughout the ages have been propo- 
gandists. 


TV 

TV continues to pull in new faces as 
well as to feature the well-known 
names in puppetry. One of the most 
unique NBC craftsman is Lee Dexter, 
a modern-day version of “Papa 
Geppetto,” the legendary wood carver 
who created Pinocchio. Dexter, who is 
the puppet master at WRCV-TV, NBC- 
owned station in Philadelphia, is the 
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creator and voices of a group of de- 
lightful puppets for his show “Big 
Parade”. During his 45 years of show 
business, Lee figures that he has made 
upwards of 200 different hand and 
string puppets. Unlike many puppe- 
teers who complete a puppet and then 
add a voice, Dexter believes that the 
voice is as important, if not more 
important, than the character. He gets 
his voice first and then creates the 
puppet to fit the voice. Once he has 
the idea for a type of chacter that he 
is seeking for “Bertie, the Bunnyip” 
fantasy stories, Lee makes sketches of 
the proposed puppet. He may make 20 
or 30 drawings before he finds what 
he is looking for. Sketches satisfactory 
and the voice carefully tape recorded, 
Lee constructs his puppet. 

You can catch Bil and Cora Baird’s 
puppets on Jack. Paar’s show -- “To- 
nite.” They are now doing mostly 
take-offs on popular records using 
two hand puppets and small props. The 
puppet’s latex faces are wonderfully 
expressive, and with the Baird’s clever 
manipulation, the shows are hilarious. 
Try to catch their take-off on the 
record, “Money” by Phil Harris. You’ll 
never ‘be the same again. 

Frank Paris is substituting for Shari 
Lewis on her current NBC “Hi Mom” 
show while Shari goes to the Coast to 
make a movie. (Her “Shariland,” 
Saturday morning program will 
continue via kinescope.) You probably 
know that Shari presides over her “Hi 
Mom” program which features advice 
from a doctor and a nurse on the care 
of young children and some talk on 
how to prepare food. For her part, 
Shari ventriloquizes with such charac- 
ters as Hush Puppy, Lamb Chop and 
Charley Horse; makes magic and 


sometimes juggles, sings and gives the 
kids pointers on anything from 
puppets to sleighbells. The make-it- 
yourself bit is one of the features 
which Shari claims lifts her show, 
beamed primarily to children between 
2 and 10, out of the ordinary. “It’s 








difficult for children to concentrate 
on one idea for any length of time,” 
she explains, “so we constantly switch 
from one subject to another. No one 
act lasts for more than 3 or 4 minutes. 
Variety is the keynote.” 

In the New York Emmies by the 
National Academy of Television, Shari 
was nominated by WRCA-TV as the 
most outstanding female personality. 

We ‘find an interesting note on TV in 
England in which Association Redif- 
fusion is presenting a 15-minute 
weekly TV series of 52 stories intro- 
ducing a new puppet, Tiwizzle, a toy 
boy character with an apple cheek 
face. He has the amazing bean stalk 
ability to stretch skywards and pluck 
the most elusive apple from the top- 
most branch of a tree. Joy Laurie is 
his creator. 

The Moscow State Puppet Theatre 
appeared on BBC-TV with a film 
entitled “Divine Creature!” This was 
the first appearance of Sergei Obratsov 
in the medium of a film. 

Carol Reed, WCBS-TV’s weather 
girl is filming a 15-minute puppet 
show, “Terry Tell Time.” She is the 
sole live performer involving the 
Bunin puppets in song and chatter. An 
imaginative show, the first episode 
opened with the puppets attempting 
to launch a satellite with the aid of 
exploding popcorn. 


Films 


If you are interested in obtaining 
“Adventures in Numbers and Space” 
series (9 half hours), you can write 
for details to Programmiing Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17. The Bairds produced Gargle 
just at the moment when America is 
realizing its great need for more and 
more engineers and scientists. Here 
the marionettes show the way to the 
fun and fascination in mathematics, 
the basic science for all technical 
progress You'll probably also enjoy 
the splendid Robert Israeli’s film, “The 
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Princess in the Town.” It includes 
eight wonderful paper silhouette im- 
ports from Lotte Reiniger. 


Shows \ 


Jerry Hartley, the singing puppeteer! 
presented an Easter show at the Road-' 
side Rest, Oceanside, L. I. Not to be 
confused with Jerry Hartley is Jerry 
Hartnell, Uniondale, who is winning 
acclaim for his clever puppets. As a 
Navy man, he used to entertain his 
buddies with his puppet shows, both 
here in the states and in Japan. In fact, 
he won the all-Navy Talent show 
award in 1954. He is still carrying on 
with the puppets. “Aesop’s Fables” 
presented by The Folk Tale Puppet 
Studio in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Arts is proving to be quite a success. 

Many puppeteers have considered 
the “Water Babies” as good puppet 
material, but few have tried it. 
Anthony Besch directed the Hogarth 
Puppet Production of this Kingsley 
classic, which was presented at the 
Lyric Opera House. Three other popu- 
lar children’s stories are being pre- 
sented by Peggy Bridges in “Matinee 
for Moppets”, “Magic Tinder Box,” 
“The Princess and the Shepherdess,” 
and “The Chimney Sweep.” Around 
the Cleveland area Henry Carr Sher- 
man has been thrilling his audiences 
with “The Magic Flowers’. Getting 
away from the children’s puppet area, 
we see that The Peop-ettes, Joe Kalb 
and Abbe Shelton, contributed con- 
siderable fun to Giuntoli’s lavish 
musical review in Club 365, San Fran- 
cisco. Also Sid Krofft, whom Liberace 
brought over from Paris Lido for his 
show at Chi Chi, Palm Springs, keeps 
the audience in an uproar. It takes a 
bit of deft handling to have puppets 
handle puppets, but that is what 
Krofft does. 


Here and There 

Puppeteers have always known 
that age is no detriment to either 
enjoying a puppet show or becoming 


a puppeteer. Mr. Charles Diehm, a re- 


tired linotype operator from New 
Hyde Park, N. Y. proves that one is 
never too old to become a puppeteer. 
At the age of 83, he decided to turn to 
the stage. He designed and constructed 
a handsome puppet stage, wired for 
electricity and elaborately decorated 
to be used in the Park Senior Citizen’s 
Club. “I thought that we could do some 
good by putting on puppet shows for 
handicapped children around Long 
Island. We can use the stage for puppet 
shows or miniature motion picture 
stage.” He chuckled. Another Senior 
Center in the Laurel Lane School at 
Levittown finds interest in puppetry. 
Mrs. Mary Gronin and James Burke, 
both members of the organization have 
literally tried their hands at present- 
ing a puppet melodrama, “Way Down 
East,” to a most appreciative audience. 
Lots of interest in Levittown. In the 
Israel Community Center, the mem- 
bers of the Central Nassaw B’nai B’rith 
Association are producing puppets 
under the direction of Mrs. Kurt Gold- 
berger and Mrs. Louis Ulrich. 

Henry and Greta Sherman have a 
most attractive brochure for the Sher- 
man Puppet Theatre in which they are 
advertising their show, “Come to the 
Moon.” We see that Basil Melovsoroff 
is teaching at Dartmouth. He is plan- 
ning to further explore what can be 
done creatively with puppets and the 
camera. We’re glad to welcome back 
a charter P of A member, Waller 
Heisel Smith who conducted in 1947-8 
with Bill Beggs and Dick Berry the 
“Pigeon Hole Theatre” at Central City, 
Colorado. In 1954 he created and pro- 
duced “Corky’s Club,” a daily show of 
cartoon and puppets on the local TV 
with the highest rating of any child- 
ren’s show in that section. The Mott 
Foundation of Children’s Theatre 
Flint, Michigan sent out invitations to 
its Spring Puppet Carnival for Satur- 
day April 19th. Binki, their puppet, 
signed the invites. Cute Idea! Speak- 
ing of invitations, Milton Halpert 
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sponsored a theatre party of local 
puppeteers to attend Harro Siegel’s 
colored slide lecture on “The Puppet 
Theatre in Europe Today,” at the 
Goethe House, new in American-Ger- 
man cultural and educational Center 
in New York. It was kind of a farewell 
performance for the producer of the 
Braunsweiger Theatre before return- 
ing to Europe. 


Foreign 


We note from Dr. Jan Malik’s letter 
that among the many puppetry notabl- 
es attending the International Festival 
will ‘be Mr. A. Recoign, director and 
stage manager of the French Puppet 
Theatre; M. J. Villafane, director of 
Buenos Aires Puppet Theatre; M.A.M. 
Julien, director of the Theatre of 
Nations, and Mr. A. Z. Jotti, Director 
of the Venice Biennale Theatre. Al- 
though the program is not complete, 
we see that the Hogarth Puppets from 
Great Britain will be presented by 
Jan Bussell and Ann Hogarth; that 
Roland Rolland’s puppets, “Les Mario- 
nettes a la Lyonnaise” are preparing 
a program of authentic guignel 
lyonnaise. Michel Meschke’s puppets 
from Sweden will perform, and from 
Germany Federal Republic “Die Holz- 
koffe” will be presented. Hesse will 
produce an adaptation from Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales and the Braunschweigers 
will give their Dr. Faustus. Of tremen- 
dous interest also will be the exibits of 
documents, photos, graphics, dolls, 
posters, programs, books, sketches 
of puppet and doll theatres. Documen- 
tary films will be shown. Prizes are 
offered to the most successful perform- 
ances with a special prize for the artist 
who shows the most fancy and origin- 
ality. Sounds exciting. We see that the 
Stavordale Marionettes (Cecil and 
Madge) are ending their five-year 
contract with the Sharp Theatre after 
1500 performances with over a quarter 
of a million in their audiences. They 
will return to free lancing in cabarets, 


concerts and TV. Another puppeteer, 
Andre Tahon finishes his busy season 
in Paris with a play that involves live 
and puppet characters (the highlight 
being a dialogue between a traveller 
and a philosophical parrot). Tahon’s 
“Campagne des Marottes” are now 
touring Madrid, Berlin, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Bucharest, and North and South 
Australia. They have just finished a 
record - LP for RCA, “Les Chansons 
de Papotin,” with authentic folk music, 
singing and monologues from ten 
countries. Papotin is the puppet com- 
pere of the company. 

Punch still holds forth in England. 
Paul Casper helps to keep him alive in 
his beach shows. He has appeared for 
eight consecutive years at Thoney Bay. 
Also, the senior professional figure 
maker, A. Quisto, formerly of London 
and now at Teignmouth continues to 
turn out his Punch figures for would- 
be Punch and Judy showmen. And did 
you happen to see the cover illustra- 
tion on the December issue of Punch? 
It’s a quadruple deal! Punch is work- 
ing Punch, who works a third Punch, 
who works a fourth Punch. The only 
descrepancy! Punch is a marionette. 


Reading about Puppets 


Popular Mechanics, April 1958. 
Dorothy Rankin has the first of a series 
of two articles on puppetry. This one 
is on puppet making. 

A Wandering Showman, I, David 
Lano,: published by Michigan State 
University Press. Most of us remember 
Dave Lano, who retired from active 
show business in 1952. This book is a 
saga of the stuff of which real show 
business in its pre-motorized, pre- 
mechanized stage, was made. Dave un- 
folds a warm human document, 
replete with personal anecootes and 
a hark back to the outdoor show 
business of the era when the Clipper 
was its Bible, and the tanbark and 
sawdust folk had a code and standard 
of living all its own. 
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Mr. Punch cavorted merrily down 
Fifth Avenue one morning in spring 
and as he pranced along he felt all 
good inside as he passed a_ store 
window. Lord and Taylor’s, New York, 
featured marionettes held by dress 
mannequins, in sacks, and while other 
passersby ogled the new fashion style, 
Punch decided that the oriental 
marionettes must be those created by 
Max Leavitt for a performance of 
Stravinsky’s “The Emperor’s Nighten- 
gale.” 

Judy and Rod complained of “tired 
feet” as Punch whisked them on down 
to Greenwich Village, but feet were 
forgotten as they discovered a hand 
puppet show playing in a window of a 
clothes store called the Adam and Eve 
Shop. Here were the Victoria Puppets 
using furry handpuppets to proclaim 
more fashion highlights. Punch insisted 
on grabbing a subway up to 54th Street 
to climb to the third floor of the Whit- 
ney Museum where, included in a 
beautiful exhibit of scenic designs for 
the legitimate theatre, were the Remo 
Bufano puppets built for “Oedipus 
Rex” and designed by Robert Edmund 
Jones. Posed and lighted dramatically 
by Donald Oenslager, the five figures, 
seven to twelve feet high, were lent 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts and the 
Brander Matthews Museum, Columbia 
University, New York. 

On Sixth Avenue about 54th Street, 
bordering the NBC Theatre used for 
TV broadcasting, two larger than life 
size flat plastic marionette figures are 
on display. Down in the Village at 129 
MacDougal Street, N. Y., we found two 
marionette figures for sale at Pinata 


Party, Inc., specializing in oddities and 
collector’s items from Equador and 
other parts of South America. A box- 
ful of wildly colored ski masks knit by 
natives in Equador suggested puppet 
ideas. 

Back up town Punch was pleased 
to find Rufus Rose pulling strings 
because it was Saturday morning. 
During the week Rufie is busy at work 
on TV in Chicago, where with Margo 
and with George Nelle, with script by 
Martin Stevens, “Pinocchio” is trodd- 
ing the puppet theatre stage in a 
serialized fifteen minute daily color- 
cast. “Howdy Doody” seems to be 
thriving along with his associates. 
Would that we could all crowd into 
the Chicago area for awhile to view 
“The Blue Fairy” show, title of the 
newest Rose venture. 

A former “Howdy Doody” associate, 
in fact, creator of the original 
character and the first to pull the 
strings of the premiere Mr. Doody, 
Frank Paris continues to teach his 
talented NYU puppet enthusiasts at 
his home-studio on Gay Street in 
Greenwich Village. Mr. Punch and a 
friend were pleased to discover the 
whereabouts of this interesting place 
and as they sipped Paris punch, jotted 
down the news that Frank and Ted 
Lewis took their “stars on strings” for 
a two week jaunt in March, sailing 
aboard the Empress of England. 

Punch tuned in the “Tonight” show 
which features Bil and Cora Baird and 
the marionettes or handpuppets at 
least once a week. Bil, himself, was 
interviewed recently regarding his 


newest “for sale” hand puppets, the 
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“Bilygoons.” Have you seen their 
Greyhound commercial film on the 
Steve Allen show or perhaps you 
caught the short film plugging their 
filmed math series for Westinghouse 
on “Studio One” as we did. 

Interviewed during April on “Night- 
beat”, cartoonist Milton Canniff liken- 
ed himself to a puppeteer, enjoying 
the use of non-union actors and 
“running the whole show” himself. 
Another day we saw an “I Love Lucy” 
show wherein Lucy, comparing herself 
to a puppeteer, greeted her benign 
spouse with a “Hello, Howdy Doody!” 

Ed Sullivan seems to like puppetry 
or at least realizes audiences do. A 
succession appear on his show, the 
latest were the Martin Granger 
Puppets, April 20. The week before, 
before beginning a week’s appearance 
at NY’s The Blue Angel nitery, came 
the Georges LaFaye Company from 
Paris. 

On April 19 Punch had a choice of 
shows. Basil Milovsoroff and his Folk- 
tale Puppet Theatre were playing up- 
town at the MacMillan Theatre and 
the Pickwick Puppet Company was 
entertaining over in Brooklyn at the 
Academy of Music on bill with a 
youth concert. We chose Milovsoroff 
because we knew he would be good 
and we don’t know tthe Pickwick 
People. Do you? Please let us know 
too. At any rate, Basil, who currently 
teaches Russian part time up at Dart- 
mouth while performing every now 
and again when he isn’t skiing or 
working on some experimental figur- 
ine movies or designing, was in top 
form as he was the previous week 
when he played two performances at 
the Junior Museum of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in NYC. At the perfor- 
mance we were glad to bump into 
Edna Torrence, over from Jersey and 
two other Jerseyites, Bea Geller and 
Ann Cohen, The B. Gay Puppets. 
While they had enjoyed a trip to Ban- 
gor, Maine, last October, they were en- 


joying more the prospect of their own 





gay puppet repertory theatre which 
will be housed near an amusement 
park in Bayonne, N. J. showing a 
minimum of eleven shows per week. 
Their current “Ten Commandments” 
interpretation through puppetry sound- 
ed especially interesting as do their 
other shows, many based on Jewish 
folklore. 

PLAYERS MAGAZINE articles 
written by Rod lately are: February, 
“Shoestring Wealth”, an account of the 
creation of a simplified, one person 
Nativity show with rod puppets; 
March, “Stylization or Style”, a review 
of the Braunshweig “Faust” compared 
with other puppet efforts of a different 
sort; April, “Building a Puppet Thea- 
tre Stage”, a theoretical approach 
to design; May, “Showmanship, 
Puppet Style”, a few hints towards 
professionalism. To subscribe to 
PLAYERS, write Box 339, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Bet you didn’t know there was a 
city in Wisconsin named Marionette! 
TV JUNIOR MAGAZINE is a new 
weekly which often features articles 
about television puppetry and puppe- 
teers. DESIGN MAGAZINE, Novem- 
ber, 1957, included an article titled 
“Broomstick Puppets.” January issue 
featured “Paper Bag Puppets.” 
MADAMOISELLE for December, ’57, 
told of the Columbine Puppets, Los 
Angeles, in “No Strings Attached.” 
January, 58, SCHOOL ARTS included 
“New Light on Old Mr. Puppet” by J. 
Burgner while in the March issue, J. 
O. Mitchell wrote ebout “Seven Kinds 
of Puppets.” 

April 8, April 15 and on May Day at 
Westhampton College, the University 
of Richmond, audiences enjoyed 
“Musical Mother Goose” presented in 
colored shadows. The F. Flaxington 
Harker music was directed by city 
choir director Harrison Harding, script 
by Virginia Harris, Puppet Designer 
was Robert Tynes while director and 
sponsor was Caroline S. Lutz oversee- 
ing the puppet class and choral group. 





Westhampton student, Jean Chou, pre- 
sented a talk, “The Real Chinese 
Theatre and Shadow Tradition.” 

March 6, 7 and 8 brought Western 
College Senior Kathy Piper into the 
spotlight as she played “Mrs. St. 
Maugham” in “The Chalk Garden” 
directed by William Ireland Duncan. 
Enjoying a busy spring, Kathy also 
adapted, directed and starred in Willa 
Cather’s “My Mortal Enemy”, recently 
staged at Western. The Toledo AAUW 
Puppet Workshop presented a rather 
fabulous production of “Peter and 
The Wolf’ at the beautiful Peristyle 
auditorium, modeled after the ancient 
Greek theatre. Mrs. Leslie Henry was 
Director, Mr. Arthur Lithgow, Narra- 
tor, and Mrs. William F. Schaefer, who 
manipulated “Peter” writes, “The only 
other puppets ever to perform there 
were the Salzburg Marionettes sever- 
al years ago so we were highly flatter- 
ed ...at the thought of appearing 
before an audience of 1763 people. All 
the seats were filled, small children 
sat on mother’s laps and there were 
400 who couldn’t get in. The compli- 
ments of our audience made it worth 
all the time and energy we had put in- 
to it.” This show, part of the Toledo 
Orchestra Junior Concerts was pre- 
sented on February 16. 

INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY 
DAYS, the memoirs of Edward Gordon 
Craig, has recently been published by 
the Viking Press, N. Y. If you are keen 
on Craig, you’ll want this. Another 
book, in paperback form, might inter- 
est. TROUBADOUR, autobiography of 
American poet Alfred Kreymbourg 
who “was not growing down to 
puppets, but up to them” is a delight, 
especially chapter forty, “Puppet 
People.” 


A Cleveland member, Rod Dennis, 
writes of successful experiments with 
“Wonderwood”, a new sawdust mix- 
ture that models like plasticene when 
mixed with water and then hardens 
into hard or soft wood. Look for it. 
It’s fun, and not nearly so messy as 
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plastic wood. Less expensive, too! Rod 
is at work on “One Eye, Two Eye, 
Three Eye” with puppets though 
mostly concerned with acting and in 
teaching makeup and wardrobe styl- 
ing. 
Mrs. J. Mantinband, 150 West 80th 
St., NY 24, NY, wonders if there are 
model theatre enthusiasts among our 
ranks, “Or is this a dying breed?” Her 
puppets are about four inches, three 
dimensional, and appear in extensive 
repertory. Please write her if you are 
a model theatre fan. 

THE N. Y. TIMES recently ran an 
ad for Dry Dock Savings Bank, 742 
Lexington Ave., NY 22, NY, picturing 
a small, $45 puppet theatre including 
eight carved figures. Punch and I 
found the same set available at the 
F. A. O. Shwartz Company, Fifth 
Avenue and 57th St., plus several 
fascinating choices of commercial hand 
puppets and marionettes. 

We understand Bob Mason is team- 
ing up with the beautiful night club 
puppeteer, Nickoli Knight. And Olga 
Stevens is reportedly working with the 
YMCA in Indiana. Lucky them. Did 
you know that Pat Blackwood has 
been touring Florida and the East 
Coast with Cedric Head? Pat and Bob 
Brown will join forces next year to 
tour “Alice” marionettes of the late 
Johnny Faust. Up at Cedric’s farm in 
Brandon, Vt., will be Pat, Bob, and 
Leonard Piper of the N. J. Piper 
Puppets who are currently touring 
“The Mikado.” Len and Bob’s recent 
jaunt out west under the “Evans 
Webb Marionettes” banner showing 
his “Wizard of Oz” was high fun. 
Evans Webb is retiring from active 
puppetry as a profession and replacing 
him will be the Piper Puppets under 
the auspices next year of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Service. 

They'll be showing “The Nutcrack- 
er” next year. 

CUE MAGAZINE, listing NYC enter- 
tainments, suggests a Saturdaily 
marionette show, “Red Riding Hood” 
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at three “at the Royal Playhouse, 62 
East 4th St. and when we go, we'll re- 
port who, how and why. The Actor’s 
Lab children’s theatre shows in NYC 
use “Feathers” the puppet as M. C. On 
April 24 at the YMHA. Lexington at 
92 St., there appeared “The Mirthful 
Marionettes” and “The Italian Comedi- 
ans Pantomime.” 

Rod and Mr. Punch have been loving 
every minute lately as they snoop 
around New York. “The Elephant’s 
Child” is growing his trunk all over 
N. J. and N. Y. and our latest venture 
will be summer tours to parks and 
playgrounds in N. J., Long Island and 
Westchester, in a happy new puppet 
theatre trailer, Bohemian Red and 
gold, a cross between gypsy and circus 
wagon. A new address, a new car, a 
new trailer and a new studio-workshop 
at 130 River Street, Hoboken, NJ. . 
plus a new show to build, “King Midas 
and the Golden Touch.” Who could ask 
for anything more? Especially when 
there are so many puppet things to see, 
do or hear. Let’s hear from you, or 
drop by the studio and say hello. 

From the California Coast come 
clippings from the Padre Puppeteers. 
March 22 they were showing in the 
Children’s Room of the Public Library. 
Up in San Francisco that week, Lettie 
Connell was _ celebrating National 
Library Week too with a special show. 
On a short vacation to San Francisco, 
Roberto Lago inspired local puppeteers 


gathered at Lettie’s home with photos, 
slides and puppets displaying the 
artistry he inspires in children of 
Mexico. The San Francisco nite spots 
featured puppets during March with 
Jimmy Shaw at the Purple Onion and 
the Peop-ettes at Bimbo’s. Wolo and 
his Aloysius were back on the “This 
Morning Show”, KPIX-TV, in April. 
The San Francisco CALL BULLETIN, 
March 3, carried “Profile of an Execu- 
tive” describing the career of James 
McDonald, Administrative Manager 
Company, who, during the 1939 
World’s Fair, produced nite club and 
children’s programs with puppets. 

Two new army recruits from our 
ranks are Pvt. James Menke and Pvt. 
Nick Coppola. Jim, not one to waste 
time as an ordinary soldier, took Fort 
Dix in hand and won the silver medal 
for his marionette acts in the All Army 
Entertainment contest. Gpecial Ger- 
vices will be the better for his talents. 
Just out of uniform and glad to be, is 
Tony Urbano, who is building new 
club acts, playing “Mary Louise” 
around San Francisco and assisting 
lucky Dorothy Hayward at Children’s 
Fairyland, Oakland. They’re coming 
to Chapel Hill. Are you? Plan today, 
shout hooray, then sit down and write 
us the news! 

Rod Young 
Box 313 
Midtown Station 
N.Y. 18, NY. 








A NEW PUNCH AND JUDY 





BY S. FOSTER DAMON 


Mr. Damon gives his script of age 
old Punch & Judy as he presents it 
annually at Well 
known for his research into folk ma- 
terial he has 

















THE PUPPET STORE 


THE HAND PUPPETS 


THE MARIONETTE 
BY GEORGE MERTEN — Two new manual type books — $5.00 each. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


List of Cusvewry Books — by Fern Zwickey 
List of Puppet Plays — by Alfred Wallace 
Selected Music for Puppet Plays — by Lewis Parsons 
All three for $1.00 saskeald 


WORKSHOP MANUALS 


Left over from 1956 Workshop. Hand ly printed and bound. — $2.50 postpaid 


STEVENS—ROSE MARIONETTE 


Full size = by any diagrams with diagram for control and directions for stringing 
i the years of experience of Martin Stevens and Rufus Rose 
combined in this diagram. 00 





PUPPET PARADE FOLIO 
Seven Years of PUPPETRY JOURNAL Pictures, in Nicely Designed Folder. 


Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. — $2.25 postpaid. 


MAKING AND STAGING MARIONETTES by Bill Baird 
(A @p 1 lete with diagrams for marionettes, stages, costumes in 
color. Complete plays, etc. Published by Woman’s Day) 40 cents 
PUPPETS ARE FUN 
16 page mimeo booklet by Corpus Christi Junior League...making and staging 


hand puppets. Full size cutting patterns and many diagrams for simple hand 
puppets. Price $.75 





FINGER PUPPETS BY ERMA AND FLORENCE 
Teg delightful Sager puppets that you bought at last year’s Fest. 


wn, Coster, ndian and Ballerina at $3.00 ae postpaid. 
Cat hering Hathway’s elephant at $6.00 po 
Many others slightiy higher. Write for connie list. 


LOST BOY 


PUPPET PLAY BY NORA WOOD 
Royalty if played by . No royalty to on coovies groups 


and non-pro players 00 postpaid 
FIRST BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY 
SECOND BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY 


BY W. H. WHANSLAW 
Both for $3.50 postpaid. 


VERTICAL CONTROLS 


English type vertical control—ready to use—by Tom Harrison $2.50 postpaid 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 














